ENDS AND MEANS
in each ward accepted a measure of liability for one another
and were to some extent responsible for good behaviour
and the observance of law within their own small unit. That
such a system lends itself to the most monstrous abuses
under a dictatorial government is obvious- Indeed, it is
reported that the Nazis have already organized their cities
in this way.- But there is no governmental institution that
cannot be abused. Elected parliaments have been used as
instruments of oppression; plebiscites have served to con-
firm and strengthen tyranny; courts of justice have been
transformed into Star Chambers and military tribunals.
Like all the rest, the ward system may be a source of good
in a desirable context and a source of unmitigated evil in
an undesirable context. It remains in any case a device
worth considering by those who aspire to impose a com-
munal pattern upon the atomistic, irresponsible life of
modern city dwellers. For the rest, it looks as though the
townsman's main experience of democratic institutions and
responsible self-government would have to be obtained,
not in local administration, but in the fields of industry
and economics, of religious and cultural activity, of athletics
and entertainment.
In the preceding paragraphs I have tried to answer the
first of our questions and have described the methods by
which the principle of self-government can be applied to
the daily lives of ordinary men and women. Our second
question concerns the compatibility of self-government all
round with the efficiency of industry in particular and
society as a whole. In Russia self-government in industry
was tried in the early years of the revolution and was
abandoned in favour of authoritarian management. Within
the factory discipline is no longer enforced by elected
representatives of the Soviet or workers* committee, but by
appointees of the Communist Party. The new conception
of management current in Soviet Russia was summed up
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